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NARRATIVE. 
= 
From the “ Assistant of Education,” a valuble religious 
and literary work, published in London, and conducted 
by Caroline Fry. 
THE LISTENER. 

Distant something more than a mile from the 
village of Desford, in Leicestershire, at the 
lower extremity of a steep and rugged lane, was 
seen an obscure and melancholy hovel. The 
door stood not wide to invite observation ; the 
cheerful fire gleamed not through the casement 
to excite attention from the passenger. The 
low roof and outer wall were but just perceived 
among the branches of the hedge-row, uncul- 
tured and untrimmed, that ran between it and 
the road. As if there were nothing there that 
any one might seek, no way of access presented 
itself, and the step of curiosity that would per- 
sist in finding entrance, must pass over mud and 
briars to obtain it. Having reached the door 
with difficulty, a sight presented itself such as 
the eye of delicacy is not wont to look upon. 
The room was dark and dirty—there was noth- 
ing on the walls but the bare beams, too ill-join- 
ed to exclude the weather, with crevices in 
vain attempted to be stopt by rent and moulded 
paper. A few broken utensils hung about the 
room—a table and some broken cliairs, were 
all the furniture, except what scemed intended 
for a bed, yet promised small repose. The 








+ close and smoky atmosphere of the apartment, 


gave to it the last coloring of discomfort and 
disease. Within, there sat a figure such as the 
pencil might well choose for the portrait of 
wretchedness. Quite grey, and very old, and 
scarcely clothed,a woman was seen sitting by the 
fire place, seemingly unconscious of all that 
passed around her.—Her features were re- 
markably large, and in expression harsh—her 
white hair, turned back from the forehead, 
hung uncombed upon her shoulders—her with- 
ered arm stretched without motion on her knee, 
in form and colouring scemed nothing that 
had lived—her eye was fixed on the wall be- 
fore her—an expression of suffering and a faint 
movement of the lip, alone giving token of ex- 
istence. 

Well might the Listener in such a scene as 
this be startled by expressions of delight,strange- 
ly contrasted with the murmurs we are wont to 
hear amid the world’s abundance. But it was 
“ven so. From the pale, shrivelled lips of this 
poor woman, we heard a whispering expression 
of enjoyment, scarcel y articulate, yet not so low 
but that we could distinguish the words “ De- 
lightful !” e Happy a 

As we advanced with the hesitation of dis- 
gust into the unsightly hovel, the old woman 
looked at us with kindness but without emo- 
tion, bade us be seated, and till questioned, 
showed very little inclination to speak. Being 
asked how she did, she at first replied, “ Very 
ill,” then hastily added, ‘‘ My carcass ill—but I 
am well, very well.” And ther she laid her 
tad upon a cold black stone, projecting from 
the wall beside the fire place, as if unable to 
Support it longer. We remarked that it was 

Weather. ‘ Yes,” she answered—then 


astily correcting herself—‘ No, not bad—it is 
20d Almighty’s weather, and it cannot be bad.” 
“re you in pain?” we asked—a question that 
"as scarcely needed, so plainly did her move- 





ments betray it. ‘ Yes, always in pain—but 
not such pain as my Saviour suffered for me— 
his pain was worse than mine—mine does not 
signify.” Some remark being made on the 
wretchedness of her dwelling, her stern fea- 
tures almost relaxed into a smile, and she said 
she did not think itso; and she wished us all as 
happy as herself. Being asked if -hat was all 
the bed she had on which to sleep, she said she 
seldom slept, and it was long that she had not 
been able te undress herself—but it was on that 
straw she passed the night. We asked her if 
the night seemed not very long. ‘“No—not long,” 
she answered—“ never long—TI think of God all 
night, and, when the cock crows, am surprised 
it comes so soon.” “And the days—you sit 
here all day, in pain and unable to move. Are 
the days notlong?”’ ‘“ How can they be long? 
Is not He with me? Isit not all up—up?” 
an expression she frequently made use of to de- 
scribe the joyful elevation of her mind. On 
saying she passed much time in prayer, she 
was asked for what she prayed. To this she 
always answered, ‘‘ Oh! to go, you know—to 
go—when he pleases—not till he pleases.” To 
express the facility she found in prayer, she 
once said, it seemed as if her prayers were all 
laid out ready for her in her bed. But time 
would fail us to repeat the words, brief as they 
were, in which this aged saint expressed her 
gratitude to the Saviour who died for her—her 
enjoyment of the God who abode with her—her 
expectations of the heaven to which she was 
hastening—and perfect contentedness with her 
earthly portion. It proved on inquiry to be 
worse than it seed. 

She could not be less than eighty.—Later in 
life she had kept sheep upon the forest hills, 
and in the simplicity of her heart, would speak 
of her days of prosperity when she had two 
sheep of her own. She could not read—but 
from attending divine service had become fam- 
iliar with the language of scripture, and knew, 
though hitherto she did not heed, the promises 
and threatenings it contains. The first earn- 
est religious feeling she related of herself, was 
felt some short time previous, when walking 
alone in the field, she bethought herself of her 
hard fate—a youth of toil, an old age of want 
and misery—and if she must go to hell at last, 
how dreadful was her portion. - Struck with 
the appalling thought, she knelt down -be- 
neath the hedge to pray—the first time, per- 
haps, that heartfelt and earnest prayer had gone 
up to heaven from her lips. 

Not very long after this, as we understand, 
the old woman was taken il], and unable to 
move from the straw, at that time her only bed, 
in a loft over the apartment we have described 
she lay exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, without money to support, or friend to 
comfort her. It was in this situation that her 
mifid, dwelling probably on the things that in 
health passed by her unregarded, received the 
strong and lasting impression of a vision she 
thought she beheid, probably in a dream, though 
she herself believed that she was waking. in 
idea she saw the broad road and the narrow as 
described in scripture. In the broad road, to 
use her own expressions, there were many 
walking, it was smooth and pleasant, and they 
got on fast—but the end of it was dark. On 
the narrow road she herself was treading and 
some few others—but the way was rugged— 





some turned back, and others sat down as una- 
ble to proceed. She herself advanced till she 
reached a place more beautiful, she said, than 
any thing to which she could compare it. When 
asked what it was like, she could not say, but 
that it was very bright, and that there »were 
many sitting there. Being questioned who these 
were—she said they were like men, but larger 
and more beautiful, and all dressed in glitter- 
ings—such was her expression—and one was 
more beautiful than the rest—whom she knew 
to be the Saviour, because of his readiness and 
kindness in receiving her. But the most pleas- 
ing impression seemed to be left by the Halle- 
lujahs this company were singing. She was 
told by Him she knew to be her Saviour, that 
she must go back for a little time, and then 
should come again to dwell with them forever. 

Thus ended her vision—but not so the im- 
pression it made. Therecollection ofthe scene 
she had witnessed and of the bliss that had been 
promised her, was the source of all her happi- 
ness. ‘Turning her eye from earth to heaven, 
and fixing all her thoughts on that eternity to 
which she was hastening, it left her, not what 
she before had been, wretched on earth, and 
unmindful of any thing beyond—but with a 
heart deeply impressed with the love and mercy 
of her God, fully and undoubtingly relying on 
her Saviour’s promise, and proving the reality 
of those feelings by earnest devotion and most 
cheerful acquiescence in her Maker’s will. It 
was not the fervor of a first impression—the en- 
thusiasm of an excited imagination. She sur- 
vived six or seven years, but time made no 
change in her feelings. She passed those years 
in the extreme of poverty, dependent on the 
alms of some few persons who knew and visited 
her: she passed them in pain and helplessness; 
mocked and ill-treated by her husband and her 
sons, and insulted often by her unfeeling neigh- 
bours, who came to laugh at her devotion and 
ridicule her hopes. For these as well as for 
some who visited her for kinder purposes, she 
had but one answer—she wished them all like 
her: prayed that they might only be as happy 
as herself. When told what she had seen was 
a mere dream and a delusion, she said, it did 
not signify to tell her that—she had seen it, 
and it was the recollection of it that made her 
nights so short and her days so happy. ‘“‘ And 
what does it signify,” she added, “that they 
swear at me, and tell me Iam a foolish old wo- 
man—don’t I know how happy Iam?’ Dur- 
ing the many years that she survived, the min- 
ister of the parish saw her constantly, and found 
little variation in her feelings, none in her firm 
adherence to the tale she at first had told, and 
the persuasion that what she had seen was a 
blessed reality, sufficent to make her happy in 
every extreme of earthly wretchedness. And 
he saw her die as she had lived, in holy, calm, 
and confident reliance on her Saviour’s promise. 








RELIGION. 
From the Religious Intelligencer. 
LETTER TO A BROTHER. 

Dear Brotuer,—Were it solemnly asked 
you, whether you love this world or the Saviour 
most, I indulge the hope that you would un- 
hesitatingly answer the latter. Or were it ask- 
ed which you delighted in most, the pleasures 
of the world or the ways of religion, you would 
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deliberately return the same answer. But if 
you were required (as in truth you are by the 
authority of the gospel,) to prove your faith by 
yeur works, I fear when weighed in this bal- 
ance, you would be found wanting. The obli- 
gations of him, who relies on the precious blood 
of Jesus for pardon and reconciliation to God, 
are both weighty and solemn. My heart is 
sorely pained, at the view of the awful and ir- 
retrievable consequences which must ensue, 
while you and others so eagerly pursue what, 
from the language of the world, you are taught 
to call innocent amusement; but in the dialect 
of Canaan, which you profess to speak, it is vain 
amusement, or what is worse, a practical indi- 
cation of forgetfulness of God and eternity.— 
That youthful amusements are vain and un- 
profitable, and when viewed in the light of eter- 
nity, and in relation to their moral influence, 
highly criminal, I shall need no other argu- 
ment to prove, than to remind you of the feelings 
they must necessarily occasion at a dying 
hour ; of their tendency to dissipate from the 
mind every thing serious, and steel the heart 
against the impression of those momentous 
truths, og the reception of which our everlast- 
ing all depends; and the inexpressibly awful 
condition of those, who, by their means, are in- 
duced to put far away the evil day, till beyond 
the reach of hope ; and of the heart-rending re- 
morse and guilt which must pierce your souls, 
when you shall meet such at the judgment seat, 
and when lifting up their eyes in torments, they 





shall bitterly curse you, as accessory to their 
guilt and misery, by encouraging their thought- 
less career, and thus under the garb of our holy 
religion, leading them down to everlasting ruin 
and despair. And what excuse can you have 
for pursuing a course followed by sucha train 
of unutterably tremendous consequences ?— 
Without a more plausible pretence, that real 
pleasure or advantage is derived from such a 
course, will you deliberately hurry along with the 
deluded multitude, blind to their condition, 
and insensible to their danger, down the broad 
road to infamy and death? 

With what feelings would you receive an im- 
mediate summons from the party of pleasure to 
the judgment bar? With what emotions would 
you behold that Saviour, who hung upon the 
cross for you, consented to become a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, who submit- 
ted to privation, suffering and scorn, that you 
might have hope, if you, regardless of the obli- 
gations of duty and of covenant, unpierced by 
the rememberance of the bloody sweat of Geth- 
semane and the agonizing groans on Calvary, 
go from handling the sacred memorials of his 
dying love, to associate with the vain and en- 
courage their vanity ; and by your practice tell 
the world around that the Saviour is not worthy 
ofall your regard; that many set too high a 
value on religion ; that its enjoyments cannot 
satisfy you; that you have tried them, and are 
convinced that the pleasures of the world are to 
be -preferred? And will you call yourself a 
Christian, while you thus advocate the cause of 
the prince of this world—will you still style your- 
self a follower of the holy and self-denying Je- 
sus? Hashe not told you, that you cannot 
serve two masters ; that he that is not for him, 
is against him; and he that gathereth not with 
him scattereth abroad? Does not the gospel 
require of you, to come out from the world, and 
be seperate ; to shun the very appearance of 
evil, to be sober-minded, to walk in wisdom to- 
wards those that are without, giving none occa- 
sion to speak reproachfully ; to love not the 
world, or the things that are in the world? 
How does the spirit of these injunctions com- 
port with such ‘treachery and ingratitude to 
your Lord and Master ? Beds d so charm- 


and follow Christ? Then has he told you, that 
you cannot be his disciple! Is it not time to 
think seriously, and to act with decision and 
consistency? If you are persuaded that your 
fondness for the world exceeds that for religion, 
dismiss your pretensions to religion, profess as 
you practise, and betray not the Son of man 
with a kiss. But before you make a full sur- 
render to the camp of Satan, consider what 
Christ hath said of him who shall deny him be- 
fore men, and of the irreparable loss you would 
sustain by so doing; reflect on your obligations 
to redeeming love, and the solemnity of those 
vows by which you pledged yourself to be eter- 
nally for God and none else; reflect on the 
amazing store of heavenly mercy which on ev- 
ery side invites your acceptance and regard ; 
and by your regard for your own soul and the 
souls of those around you, be persuaded to pon- 
der the paths of your feet, and apply your heart 
unto true wisdom. Yield yourself to the guid- 
ance of that kind Saviour who will not break 
the bruised reed or quench the smoking flax ; 
to whom no office is more grateful than to re- 
claim the penitent backslider, and to restore 
the broken-hearted wanderer of his chosen 
flock : and may the Holy Spirit guide you into 
all truth, give you repentance unto life and the 
earnest of an inheritance above; and enable 
you, in simplicity and godly sincerity, not by 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, to 
have your conversation in the world, is the con- 

















stant prayer of Yours, &c. A. 


—-—Lm— 
THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT. 

The Apostle Paul says, ‘‘ Thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable gift.”—-Our food and 
our clothes and every thing else that we 
have are the gifts of God, but Jesus Christ 
is the best gift of all. Jesus Christ is God’s 
unspeakable gift. The word unspeakable means, 
what nobody can speak; and when the Saviour 
Jesus Christ is called the Unspeakable Gift, it 
means that he is worth so much that no one 
can tell how much he is worth. My dear chil- 
dren, have you ever thought of Jesus Christ in 
this way? Tam afraid some of you have not. 
I beseech you then to listen to what I am say- 
ing concerning him. I have just been telling 
you that the Saviour Jesus Christ is God’s un- 
speakable gift. Wecan tell how much many 
things are worth, but we cannot tell how much 
the Saviour is worth. Some things are worth one 
shiling, some things are worth five shilings, 
some things are worth a guinea, some things 
are worth a thousand guineas; but Jesus Christ 
is worth more than all the money that was ev- 
er made. My dear young friends, if Jesus 
Christ be your Saviour, you will be both rich 
and happy, and nothing in the world can make 
you halfso rich or halfso happy as to have Je- 
sus Christ for your Saviour. 


From the Juvenile Magazine. 
THE BOY WHO USED TO PRAY. 

In the town of W. in Oneida county, a short 
time since, a man was dangerously ill. A lit- 
tle boy, ten years ofage, a member of the Sab- 
bath School, hearing of his situation, felt a 
strong desire to see him. When shown into 
the room where the sick man lay, he found 
several persons gathered around his bed. It 
was a scene of distress. Not one could afford 
to the unhappy sufferer the slightest degree of 
consolation. Among those who were present 
was an aged man, the father of a large family. 
His years commanded reverence, and his whit- 
ening locks seemed worthy of a child of God. 
But hewas a stranger to the way of truth. 
The sick man, im his agony, requested his 
friends to pray for him. Noone prayed. He 
entreated ; he called upon this aged man; he 





ing, that you cannot forsake it, y yourself, 


implored his prayers; but they were denied. 
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The man said that he had not been aceys. 
tomed to pray before strangers, and had rathey 
join with some other person.- This was to the 
sick man a time of deep distress. With a de. 
spairing look, he cast his eye around the rooy, 
“O! my friends, can’t one of you pray for me nd 
—It was the stillness of death. He turned « 
the little boy:—‘Can’t you pray that Gog 
would have merey on my soul?” The appeal 
sunk into his heart. “I will try,” he replieq 
Then kneeling down, he poured out his suppli- 
cations before his heavenly Father, with tha 
earnestness and filial confidence which told to 
every one that the Holy Spirit made interces. 
sion foxhim. His prayer was first for the sick 
man; then for all present; and particularly for 
the man who refused to pray; “that he might 
see his situation—a man—one who had a fam. 
ily of children, and could not pray for himself 
or them, or for a sick man who was dying.” 
A deep impression was made upon all present 
particularly upon the aged man, who left the 
house under a strong conviction that God alone 
could give help in time of distress. 








MORALITY. 
From the Works of Hannah More. 
TO YOUNG LADIES. 

We consider that fatal and most indelicate, 
nay, gross maxim, that ‘“‘a reformed rake 
makes the best husband,’ an aphorism to 
which the principles and the happiness of 
many young women have been sacrificed. It 
goes upon the proposterous supposition, not on- 
ly that effects do not follow causes, but that they 
oppose them ; on the supposition, that habitual 
vice creates rectitude of character, and that sin 
produces happiness: thus flatly contradicting 
what the moral government of God uniformly 
exhibits in the course of human events, and 
what Revelation so evidently and universally 
teaches. 

For it should be observed, that the reforma- 
tion is generally, if not always, supposed to be 
brought about by the all-conquering force of 
female charms. Let but a profligate young 
man have a point to carry by winning the af- 
fections of a vain and thoughtless girl; he will 
begin his attack upon her at the heart, by un- 
dermining her religious principles, and artful- 
ly removing every impediment which might 
have obstructed her receiving the address of a 
man without character. And while he will 
lead her not to hear without ridicule the men- 
tion of that change of heart which scripture 
teaches and experience proves that the power 
of divine grace can work on a vicious charac- 
ter ;—while he will teach her to sneer at @ 
change that he would treat with contempt, be- 
cause he denies the possibility of so strange and 
miraculous a conversion ; yet he will not seru- 
ple to swear, that the power of her beauty has 
wrought a revolution in his own loose practices, 
which is equally complete and instantaneous. 

But suppose it possible that his reformation 
were genuine, it would even then by no means 
involve the truth of the proposition, that past 
libertinism insures future felicity ; yet many 
weak girl, confirmed in this palatable doctrine, 
by examples she has frequently admired of 
those surprising reformations so conveniently 
affected in the last scene of most of our come- 
dies, has not scrupled to risk her earthly and 
eternal happiness with a man, who is not asham- 
ed to ascribe to the influence of her beauty, 
that power of changing the heart, which he 1m- 
piously denies to Omnipotence itself. 








-ge— 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 
Selected by a Young Lady, from Hannah More. 
The customs which fashion has established, 
when not in direct opposition to what is right, 





should unquestionably be pursued in the educt- 
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tion of ladies. Piety maintains no natural war 
with elegance, and Christianity would be no 
gainer by making her disciples unamiable. 
Religion ds not forbid that the exterior be 
made to acertain degree the object of atten- 
tion. But the admiration bestowed, the sums 
expended, and the time Javished on arts which 
add little to the intrinsic value of life, should 
have limitations. While these arts should be 
admired, let them not be admired above their 
iyst value: while they are practised, let it not 
be to the exclusion of higher employments: 
while they are cultivated, let it be to amuse 
leisure, but not to engross life. Many things 
are becoming, but “‘ one thing is needful.” 


XD 
FILIAL RESPECT. 
From an address to the children of the American Sab- 
bath School Union. 

The first word of advice to which I will di- 
rect your attention is this: that you would en- 
deavour to guard against that impatience of re- 
straint, so common at yourage. Have you not 
remarked, that in the amusement of flying the 
kite, in which some of you so much delight, 
that restraint, is the only means by which it as- 
cends, and its balance is preserved ; suppose 
the cord by which it is held should break, 
would you not immediately see it flouncing in 
every direction in its course, and at last fall to 
the earth, liable to be trodden by the foot of ev- 
ery passing aninial’—These circumstances 
should teach you the necessity of the restraint 
imposed upon you by your parents and teachers. 

Besides these, are the reverence and affec- 
tion due to those who are your parents. ‘There 
are some children who are almost ashamed to 
own their parents, because, they are poor, or in 
a low situation of life. I will give you an ex- 
ample of the contrary, as displayed by the Dean 
of Canterbury, afterwards Archbishop Tillot- 
son. His father, who was a very plain man, 
perhaps something like those we now call 
“Friends,” approached the place where his 
son resided, and inquired whether “ John was 
athome?” ‘The servant, indignant at what he 
thought his insolence, drove him from the door; 
but the Dean, who was within, recollecting the 
voice of his father, instead of embracing the 
opportunity afforded him, of going out and 
bringing in his father in a more private manner, 
came running out, exclaiming, in the presence 
of his amazed servants, “It is my beloved fa- 
ther ;” and falling down on his knees asked 
for his blessing. Obedience and love to our 
parents is the distinguished command of God, 
upon which he has promised his blessing, and 
his promises never fail. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








BENEFIT OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
An Anecdote, related by a Superintendant. 

“Twas,” gays he, “one Sabbath afternoon 
about to close the school in which I was enga- 
ged, when a well-dressed, genteel person, who 
presented himself as a visitor, requested me to 
allow him, (if it would not be deemed an in- 
trusion,) to speak to the children; this being 
readily granted, he addressed them nearly to 
the following effect :— 

“There was once a poor lad who was noted, 
even among his sinful companions, for his wick- 
seens, but especially for his swearing and Sab- 

ath-breaking. He, along with some others, 
resolved one Sabbath to follow and pelt some 
ne boys who were going to their school. 
.oWever, it so happened, that the lads, on be- 
8 attacked, took to their heels; this lad fol- 
re them to the very door of the school, 
bene » when opened, (they werethen singing,) 
Z & sound came from the place as seemed to 

un him. He wondered what they could be 





doing inside; and ateacher at that moment 
admitting the other boys,invited himin. A new 
scene now opened itself upon him,—near three 
hundred boys, seated with their teachers.— 
They all appeared so neat and clean, and in 
such order, that he wished he was ‘one of 
them.’ He stood, for some time, a spectacle 
for the whole school, dirty and ragged, and 
with his wooden clogs on, which Whenever he 
stirred, made him the subject of laughter to 


ever rson, to his great shame and mortifica- |‘ 
y pe ’ gr 


tion. After some consultation, he being a 
stout, good-looking lad, it was resolved to ad- 
mit him intothe A BC class. Every thing was 
new to him. The next Sabbath he appeared; 
his hair combed, his face washed, but his clogs 
still remained to mortify him; his particular 
case was taken under consideration, and a pair 
of shoes wasgivento him. He now found him- 
self so much behind the other boys that he re- 
solved to strain every nerve to get up to them. 
This determination was the means of his rising 
to the very first class, when his conduct being 
approved of, he was chosen a Teacher. He 
now felt he had semething more to do than to 
teach: he had a soul to be saved or lost: ina 
little time he was enabled, after much prayer, 
to “‘ believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,” and to 
rejoice in his salvation. The Lord then called 
him to preach these glad tidings, and happen- 
ing some time after to officiate within twenty 
miles of his old much-beloved school, he rode 
hard after his morning’s labours, and reached 
the place just in time to see the poor lads in his 
own, very own school; and here he is now 
speaking to you!” 

“‘ The scene now became truly affecting; he 
burst into tears, as did several others around 
him: at last he sobbed out,—‘O, my dear lads, 
be in right. good earnest to make the most of 
your very great Sabbath School privileges; I 
have kept you too-long ; God bless you all!’ 
He then concluded with a most affecting prayer. 

--R-- 
*MY CLASS. 
By a Sabbath.School Teacher. 
What is it makes me early rise, 
What is it that unseals my eyes, 
To meet the sabbath morning skies ? 
My Class. 
When storms and hail around me beat, 
What then attracts my willing feet, 
To brave the driving snow and sleet ? 
My Class. 
What, when I bend my knees. in prayer, 
Shall have a warm petition there, 
That it may be the Saviour’s care? 
My Class. 
Whose little hearts with transport beat, 
Their teacher’s eye once more to meet, 
And throng around her wooden seat ? 
My Class. 
Who save their “Sunday pence” with care, 
That poor black children too may share 
‘The blessings which surround us there? 
My Class. 
Whom do I strive to tell the way, 
That leads to realms of endless day, 
And teach in Jesus’ name to pray? 
My Class. 
Who oft to God in hymns of praise, 
Their infant voices sweetly raise, 
And vow io serve him ail their days? 
My Class. 
Whom do I hope to meet above, 
If grateful for their school they prove, 
Saved by an everlasting love? 


My Class. 


—epe— 
HEAVEN BELOW. 

A poor ignorant man, who had three children 
in a Sabbath School, (in England,) was by their 
entreaties induced to come with them to the 
house of God; it appears that after returning 
from school one Sabbath, they observed to their 
father it would be well for him to go with them, 
for it was “like a little heaven below!” Their 
father came on the following Sabbath, previous 
to which’ he had notentered a place of worship 


for twelve years. He is now constant in his at- 
tendance at the house of God, and has discover- 
ed evident marks of his having become a “ new 
creature in Christ Jesus.” —Chr. Adv. 


Qe 
The little Boy that remembered the Sabbath. 
One Sabbath morning, a little Boy was in haste to go to 
his Sabbath School, when his Mother told him to stop 
while she did something to his clothes which she had 
forgot. “* Ah, Mother,”’ said he, “ my lesson says we must 
‘remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.’ ” 











MISCELLANY. 


THE SWEDISH SAILOR BOY. 

In 1816, a vessel from Stockholm was driven 
upon the-coast of Scotland in a tremendous 
gale, and became a total wreck, situated so 
that no human aid could possibly be given to 
preserve the crew. Ina short time atter the 
vessel struck, she went to pieces. The spec- 
tators on shore saw with grief the awful situa- 
tion of those on board, but could render them 
no help. All on board perished except one 
person, who, driven by the waves upon a piece 
of the wreck, entangled among the ropes fasten- 
ed to the mast, half naked and half drowned, 
reached the shore, and was disengaged from his 
heart-rending situation by those who were on 
the beach. As soonas they had rescued him, 
they observed a small parcel tied round his 
waist with ahandkerchief. Some thought it was 
his money, others thought it was the ship’s pa- 
pers, and others said it was his watch, &¢.— 











The handkerchief was unloosed, and to their 
surprise and astonishment, it was his Bible! a 
Bible given to the lad’s father by the “ British 
and Foreign Bible Society.” Upon the blank 
leaf was a prayer written, that the Lord might 
make the present gift the means of saving his 
son’s soul. Upon the other blank leaf was an 
account how the Bible came into the old man’s 
hands, and an expression of that gratitude to 
the ‘British and Foreign Bible Society’ which 
inspires the heart of every Christian, was writ- 
ten by the old man. The request was, that his 
son should make it ‘‘the man of his counsel,” 
and that he could not allow his son to depart 
from home without giving him the best pledge 
of his love, his Bible! although that gift deprived 
the other parts of the family. The Bible bore 
evident marks of having been often read with 
tears. [Juvenile Magazine. 


—-ye— 
THE INDIAN AND THE PANTHER. 

Samson Paul, an Indian, living on a smal! 
island in Lake George, while out spearing fish, 
discovered a large panther swimming towards 
him. He left the fish to combat with his new 
enemy. ‘The panther boldly advanced upon the 
Indian, and the Indian as boldly received him 
upon the point of his spear, and with the first 
thrust put out an eye, andthe next struck him in 
the throat, and held him under water till he 
was drowned. The panther measursd 7 feet 3 


inches from the tip of his nose to the end of his 
tail. 


—~<—— 
INDIAN GRATITUDE. 

As an Indian was straying through a village 
on the Kennebec, he passed a gentleman stand- 
ing at his store door, and begged a piece of to- 
bacco. ‘The person stepped Peck, and selected 
a generous piece, for which he received a groff 
‘thank you,” and thought no more of the af- 
fair. Three or four months afterwards, he 
was surprised at an Indian’s coming into the 
store and presenting him with a beautiful mini- 
ature birch canoe, painted and furnished with 
paddles to correspond. On asking the mean- 
ing of it, he was told—* Indian no forget; you 
give me tobacco—me make this for you.”— 
This man’s gratitude for a trifling favor had 
led him to bestow more labor on his present, 
than would have purchased him many pounds 





of his favorite fumagatory.— Boston Spectator. 





YOUTHS COMPANION. 




















YOuUTH’sS COMPANION. 


THE CORNER STONE. 

Little George and his brother Henry, who 
had so many inquiries to make about Inde- 
pendence, had their attention roused again a 
week or two after, by the laying of the corner 
stone of a new church. The novelty of the 
occasion induced them to go; and having no 
opportunity to ask beforehand the meaning of 
the ceremony, they could not well understand it 
when looking on, and therefore went home with 
their mouths full of questions to ask their fa- 
ther, as fast as they could speak, and much fast- 
er than he could replyto them. However, in 
a little time their respect for their father so- 
bered them down, so that he could converse 
with them in an orderly manner. 

Their father asked whether they did not ob- 
serve what the ministers said, and learn some 
part of what was meant. O yes; Mr. W. said 
a house was to be built on that foundation, for 
the worship of God, and where people might 
assemble to hear the gospel, to pray and sing 
praises. It was to be a new meeting-house, or 
church; that they knew very well. And the 
address of Mr. B. was about the gospel of Christ 
in times past, and how it had contended with 
error and wickedness, and was contending still, 
and had always conquered, and would forever 
triumph. And what, said their father, did you 
learn from the prayer of Mr. G.?_ Oh, he pray- 
ed that God would help them build the house, 
fill it with people, give them a faithful minister, 
bless Christians there,and convert a great many 
sinners to prepare them for heaven. 

But why should they have these services be- 
fore the house was built? Had God given any 
such command in the Bible? No; but it was 
a custom, and consistent with the Bible. We 
ought in all our ways to acknowledge God. And 
as this is to be a house for him, we may suita- 
bly ask his blessing in the beginning; and hon- 
our him by saying openly, Except the.Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it. What 
then was intended, by connecting this service 
with the placing of the corner stone? What 
had that stone in particular to do, with the de- 
sign of building the house?’ The house must 
havea solid foundation, or it could not stand. 
If it should be built on the sand, it would soon 
tumble down. If it should be placed on a 
foundation of wood, that would soon decay and 
the whole building would fall. But the work- 
men have dug deep, and laid in large solid stones, 
and the house will be’'founded upon them. 
Now a corner stone is one of the largest and 
most important of these stones, and is spoken 
of as that on which the whole house is built. 

When we lay the corner stone, we fix the foun- 
dation of the whole house ; and if that tumbles 
or moves from is place, the whole house will 
totter and fall. While that lies firm, the build- 
ing will stand, 
** Now,” said Mr. Dermont, “can you re- 
member any passages of scripture, where a 
corner-stone or foundation is mentioned?” “O 








yes,” said George, “there is one in the 28th 


Lord God, Behold, Ilay in Zion for a founda- 
tion a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation: He that believeth shall 
not make haste.” ‘‘ There is another,” said 
Henry, in 1 Pet. 2.6, Wherefore also it is con- 
tained in the scripture, Behold I tay in Zion a 
chief corner-stone,elect, precious: and he that be- 
lieveth on him shall not be confounded.” “That,” 
said Mr. D. “is the same passage, which Pe- 
ter quoted from the prophecy of Isaiah, almost 
in the same words. But whatdo Isaiah and 
Peter mean by the corner-stone, or foundation? 
Do they mean literally a stone, lying as a foun- 
dation for the temple of Jerusalem, or any oth- 
er building?” The lads both believed it was 
not a literal corner-stone, like that which they 
had just seen laid. George could not tell the 
meaning ; but Henry thought that the prophet 
and the apostle both meant Christ, because Pe- 
ter said, He that believeth on him, which could 
not refer to a stone. ‘“‘ You say right,” replied 
Mr D.; “and there are more reasons for your 
opinion. Peter is speaking of Christ in the 
preceding verses, and calls him the Lord, and 
says that christians coming to him are built up 
a spiritual house; and adds, Unto you thercfore 
which believe he is previous. Paul too says, 
(1 Cor. 3. 11,) Other foundation can no man 
lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Writing to Timothy, Paul says of Christ, Nev- 
ertheless, the foundation of God standeth sure. 
Thus you see that prophets and apostles testify 
of Christ, as the foundation on which the church 
is built, or the Saviour by whom all penitent 
and believing sinners are saved ; and you know 
what Paul means when he tells believers, (Eph. 
2. 20,21:) that they are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, (because they 
preached of him,) Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone ; in whom all the building 
fitly framed together, groweth unto a holy tem- 
ple in the Lord. Henry and George could now 
understand these passages of scripture, bet- 
ter than they ever could before. They could 
better see, that Christ is the only hope on which 
lost sinners can rest. They saw too the safety 
of the church and all Christians ; knowing that 
while Christ lives they shall live also. 

There was one thing, however, yet to be ex- 
plained. Why did Mr. J. have a cavity in the 
stone, and put in a silver plate, and a bundle of 
papers? What were they put there for, and 
how long would they remain there?—Mr. D. 
said, They are put there for a future genera- 
tion. They contained the Subscription for 
building the Church, and the Trust Deed, and 
the names of the Building Committee. The 
plate stated the year in which the house is built, 
and the newspapers contained notices of passing 
events. ‘‘ What is the use of it?” said Henry. 
‘Can any person ever find them and read them, 
after the church is built?” ‘‘ Perhaps they 
will one day come to the light again,” said Mr. 
D. When I am dead, and my little sons are 
dead, and all that are now alive ; when anoth- 
er and another generation shall have come and 
gone; after several hundred years have passed 
by, probably one stone of this church will not 





chapter of Isaiah : Therefore, thus saith the 


——— 


may be turned up, and other buildings rise op 
the same spot, or the plow of the farmer may 
passover it. Then this cavity may be opened, 
and these articles may inform the men of thy 
generation, who lived here in 1827, and thy 
here they built a house for God, and that here 
were a company of people who believed in Jp. 
sus and gloried in his cross. Perhaps tha 
people will never read of Henry and George 
Dermont, or of their father, or know that we 
ever lived. But no matter, if our names are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life, and his Jay 
be engraven in our hearts. Brick, and stone 
and iron are durable; but they must al 
crumble into dust. These foundations of 
a house of worship must be shaken, and the 
earth itself be moved out ofits place, while the 
heavens are rolled together asa scroll. Bu. 
even when the earth is burnt up, the founda. 
tion of God standeth sure; and he that believet) 
in Christ shall not be ashamed or confounded, 
world without end. 











POETRY. 


From the U. S. Review and Literary Gazeue, 
On seeing a child kneeling upon his Mother’s grave j;' 
tears, while his play-fellows were sporting among tix 
monuments of the dead. 
“© O, soft are the breezes that play round the tom). 
And sweet with the violets wafted perfume, 
With lilies and jessamine fair.” 
Bowring’s Russian Poets. 
Child! dost thou mourn o’er the narrow bed 
Of a mother, laid to rest ? 
Hark! ’tis the voice of the dear one dead; 
‘“‘ Sweet are the tears by affection shed, 
Green be the grave turf drest. 
**Come at the hour when the night-dews weep 
Come with the breaking light. 
Come at the hour when the moon beams sleep. 
Come when the winds of autumn sweep 
O’er the chords of the solemn night. 
“Here is the field were the mighty lie, 
In the pride of glory bowed; 
And deep isthe breath of the mourner’s sigh, 
And dimmed is the light of beauty’s eye, 
At thought of the chilly shroud. 
“The lovely, too, with the crested worm 
Here in silence rests her now; 
Gone is the grace of her angel-form, 
Gone—like the gleam of the lightning storm, 
The fire of her passioned brow.” 
Why, ’mid the tears of the green grave’s flowers, 
Is the voice of the trifler gay? 
Ah! it is youth in his festive hours, 
Like fawns in the shade of spring’s gay bowers, 
On the turf of the dead at play! 
Youth! from the tomb hear the spirit’s moan, 
Like the zephyr tones of even, 
‘Leave me, leave me, ve triflers alone, 
*Till the mourner kneels at the sculptured store, 
And reads of the bliss of Heaven.” 
Life, in its morn, hath a joy-lit eye, 
And gay are its bright wreaths spread: 
When the infant of days and the hoary die, 
A tear’s at their hearse and a pitying sigh— 
But mirth o’er the buried dead! 





———— 








Moral virtues themselves without religion, are but ont, 
lifeless and insipid; it is religion only which opens the min 
to great conceptions, fills it with the most sublime ideas, 
and warms the soul more than sensual pleasures. 

In cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to say, !S there 
any harm in doing this? This question may sometimes 
be best answered by asking ourse!ves another; is there 0) 
harm in letting it alone. * + it 

What signifies hearing the truth, if we do not admit! 
into our hearts, and resign up our souls to its influences. A 

A wise man will desire no more, then what he may @ 











{be left upon another. Its very foundations 
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